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Brody Challenges New | 
‘Secret Letter’ Policy 


Prof. David Brody, President of the 
University Council, AFT, has requested 
that UC President David Saxon withdraw 
that portion of Section 52-80-C of the 
Academic Personnel Manual which 
became effective on Sept. 15, 1977. 

The Section authorizes department 
chairs to write independent evaluations 
and recommendations which may differ 
from departmental recommendations. 

Previously, chairpersons reported de- 
partmental evaluations and could include 
their own points of view in those evalua- 
tions. Under the new policy, the chair’s 
letter would be separate and secret, its ex- 
istence unknown to the candidate and to 
members of the department who have par- 
ticipated in the review. 

Brody charged that the new policy con- 
tradicts the objectives of recent changes in 
UC personnel procedures — changes 
which are ostensibly designed to open up 
the review process and to give candidates 
greater access to evaluations. Under the 
new policy. candidates have access to surn- 
maries of the department’s evaluation, but 
all subsequent evaluations are subject to 
the rule of aggregation, which means that 
only at the end of the review process can a 
person request a copy of his or her file. 

The chair’s separate letter is considered 
by the administration as confidential and 
its existence could remain unknown. 
Therefore, it would be possible for a chair 
to write a positive departmental and a 
negative personal letter. The earlier draft 
of the Horowitz report, which included 
mention of the secret departmental letters, 
specified that chairs shall write indepen- 
dent letters; in deference to objection, 
shall became may. 

The possibilities of abuse, however, re- 
main. Presumably the reason for authoriz- 
ing secret letters by the chairs is an ap- 
prehension that departments can no 


Academic Personnel Manual Section 
52-80-C states: 

“Pursuant to campus procedures, 
the chairperson may also, 


in a 
separate letter, make an independent 
‘evaluation and recommendation 
which may differ from the depart- 
mental recommendation. 


longer be trusted to make candid and 
careful evaluations if candidates have ac- 
cess to a summary. 

Brody argued that such an assumption 
is unwarranted. Moreover, chairpersons 
have long been required to report positive 
and negative evaluations where a depart- 
ment’s recommendation is split. The chair 
has had the opportunity, in fact the duty, 
to report his or her dissent if the chair 
disagrees with majority sentiment in the 
department. 

Why should the university authorize 
separate letters by chairs unless it seeks to 
encourage separate evaluations by chairs 
and to deny candidates information to 
which they have a right? 

Moreover, Brody argued, chairpersons 
are not necessarily in a position to render 
expert evaluations about the teaching and 
research of colleagues whose specialities 
are distant from their own. Indeed, in 
most cases, members of a department 
other than the chair are more competent 
to judge a colleague's research and are 
more familiar with the quality of a col- 
league’s teaching. 

How can one justify a policy, Brody 
asked, that says individuals have a right to 
know the substance of a department’s 
evaluation but not the contents of a secret 
letter by the department chair? 

Academie Vice-Chancellor Leon H. 
Mayhew, wrestling with this dilemma on 
the UC Davis campus, has cautioned 
chairs on that campus that they must in- 
clude any negative opinion in the depart- 
mental letter if they disagree with the 


departmental majority, and that they may. 


not reserve such views for an independent 
fetter. 

Mayhew outlined Davis campus policy 
as follows: 

1. Chairs may — but need not — write 
separate, independent evaluations in aca- 
demic personnel actions which may differ 
from the recommendations of a depart- 
mental majority. 

2. Facts and evaluations in support of a 
chair’s independent recommendation 
must be included in a departmental letter. 

3. A chair’s separate letter “may be 
written for the purpose of adding a per- 
sonal endorsement of the departèaental 
opinion and recommendation as set forth 
in the departmental letter of recommenda- 


tion.” —Paul Goodman 


The Professor vs. 
Agribusiness, Spies, 
Thieves, and the 
Extension Service 


They busted inte the professor’s office; stole his personal files and the files om the 
students, opened and sometimes photocopied his mail — personal letters included — re- 
quired him to keep a log on himself, and peeked through his windows in order to write 
“surveillance memos” to each other about his activities. 


They told him not to leave the state, even on his own time. 


They ordered him not to talk with any 
other members of his department’s facul- 
ty, even on the telephone. They told him to 
quit as editor of his discipline’s most 
prestigious journal. They forbade him to 
attend scientific meetings, even on his 
vacation, or to contact in any way any 
other scholars in his academic area, 
anywhere in the country. 


They gave him strict orders not to use 
the library. 


And though he is a tenured professor, 
they fired him — not once, but three 
times. They did not merely fail to renew 
his appointment; they fired him, all three 
times. But he is still around, and still 
fighting. 

The target of the ugly harassment and 
the institutional dirty tricks is Dr. Robert 
B. Bradfield, Associate Clinical Professor 
of Nutritional Sciences on the Berkeley 
campus and a Nutrition Specialist with the 
university's Agricultural Extension Ser- 
vice. The perpetrators of the vicious in- 
decencies are the Haidemans and Ehr- 
lichmans of the university structure, and 
the Liddys and Hunts who work under 
them: the administrators of AES and their 
zealous assistants, all of them laboring 
mightily in the service of California 
agribusiness. 

The Bradfield story is almost literally 
unbelievable. Were it actually to happen 


on a campus, instead of within the 
separate empire of AES, the indignant 
outrage of other faculty members would 
rock buildings and shake monuments. 


ot * + 


A nutritionist with a worldwide reputa- 
tion (See box, Page 3), Bradfield was hired 
by AES in 1964 as a Nutrition Specialist. 
In 1967, while retaining that position, he 
was also given a joint appointment as 
Associate Clinical Professor in the Depart- 
ment of Nutritional Sciences on the 
Berkeley campus, a position that carries 
tenure. a 


None of the rest of the story makes 
sense, however, without a closer look at 
the word “Clinical.” It means that the 
Berkeley department doesn’t pay Brad- 
field; AES does. And AES, a statewide 
and almost autonomous wing of the 
university (See box, Page 4), regards pro- 
fessorships with the contempt that bu- 
reaucrats everywhere have for intellectuals 
everywhere, From their point of view, the 


- campus appointment meant no more than 


if one of their clerks had joined a local 


_ film: society: You were still expected to 


show up between nine and five and attend 


to your typing. sas 


Still, the prestige was nice, and nobody 
thought much about any possible connec- 
tion when in the same year — 1967 — 


—Continued on Page 3 


i 


Page 2 


The Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission has told the Lawrence Radia- 
tion Laboratory that whatever they may 
have done in the past, they can’t treat 
women that way any more. These days, 
the chemistry is wrong. 

EEOC District Director Lloyd Beil, in 
two decisions delivered in August, found 
the RadLab guilty of discrimination 
against women chemists — for refusing to 
hire one (who had previously worked 
there) and for underpaying, harassing and 
eventually laying off the other. 

In the first case, the director found that 


RadLab should have hired Molly Gleiser ` 


in 1975, instead of “‘a lesser qualified 
male.” Gleiser had previously worked at 
the laboratory, and had been laid off in 
1971. 

The other woman, Mathilde J. Kland, 
was hired in 1958, at a salary level geared 
to B.Sc. degrees (although she had had 
her doctorate for ten years). At the time, 
Gleiser was the only other woman 
employed by RadLab. 

There was no complaint about the level 
at which Kland was hired; it was the only 
job they had at the time, and she took it. 
By 1968, though — after ten years’ 
employment — she had been promoted to 
the “P-6” level, where other Ph.D. 
chemists work (officially, it’s Job 
Classification 242.6), and she was making 
$1,000 a month. By 1972 that had been 
raised to $1,200. 

There were, however, eight other Ph.D. 
chemists in the same classification — all 
male. The lowest paid of the males was 
getting $1,310 — and he had ten years’ 
less seniority, and a Ph.D. that was six- 
teen years newer. Another chemist whose 
Ph.D. was brand new in 1972 and who 
had just been hired was getting a dollar 
more: $1,311, or $111 more every month 
than Mathilde Kland. 

When she had been working there for 
fourteen years, the eight males had been 
there for an average of a little more than 
two years, But the average salary of the 
eight males was $1,436 against Kland’s 
$1,200; one newly hired male was getting 
$1,600. 

Director Bell found those figures good 
enough cause to decide that discrimina- 
tion existed at Lawrence Laboratory — 
but they weren't the only figures he found. 

He took a look at the whole employment 
pattern as it affected Ph.D.s, and as of 
1972 — the date with which Kland’s com- 
plaint dealt — he found these facts: 

o There were 98 Ph.D.s on the RadLab 
payroll; only eight were women. 
© The average male had received his 

Ph.D. in 1962, the average female five 

years before, in 1957. 
® The average male had begun work at 

RadLab in 1963, the average female 

four years earlier, in 1959. 
© Yet the average male was being paid 

$1,417 a month; the average female was 

earning $1,208. 

The Director recognized that the 
“average” might be misleading in the case 
of a particular individual; but with a sam- 
ple of 98, Bell said that he found it clear 
that “female Ph.D.s with similar ex- 
perience and length of years’ service... . 
have not advanced in salary as [have] 
similarly situated male Ph.D.s in their 
same job classifications.” 

When Mathilde Kland complained 
about all of this, she didn’t know — 
though she may have guessed — that her 
troubles were just beginning. 

In 1974 — having already filed an ac- 
tion charging underpayment — Kland ap- 
plied for the position of Technical Assis- 
tant to the Director in the Laboratory's 
Energy and Environment Division. The 
“double bind” came into play immediate- 
ly: The division's director (male) asked for 
a recommendation from Kland’s former 
supervisor (also male). But the former 
supervisor had been her adversary in the 
previous EEOC complaint. She didn’t ask 
for the recommendation, but she got a 
“reference” anyway — the former super- 
visor made sure that the new supervisor- 
to-be knew all about Kland’s complaints. 

There wasn’t any harassment, the 
supervisor said. But he did tell an EEOC 
investigator that ‘‘part of the problem is 
that she feels she’s the Mother Confessor 
for all females with complaints.” 

The EEOC Director found that 
“Respondent [RadLab] did not treat 
Charging Party [Kiand] as a serious can- 


les in Favor of RadLab 


didate for the position during the selection 
process; and also did not follow its own af- 
firmative action plan with regard to 
women Ph.D.s.” 

Nor was that all. Kland applied for 
another position, and got another request 
for a reference. This time she asked for 
one, and the supervisor gave her a copy of 
what the EEOC decision describes as a 
“neutral” evaluation. However, the super- 
visor then withdrew that letter, and sent a 
different one, “negative to [Kland’s] 
qualifications.” Nobody told her at the 
time about the change in letters. 

“Unlawful employment practices,” 
ruled the EEOC: The whole pattern was 
one of harassment of, and retaliation 
against, Kland because of her original 
complaint. The employer, Bell pointed 
out, had a duty “not only to refrain ab- 
solutely from . . . retaliation, but also to 
take whatever steps were necessary to put 
an end to ... retaliation ... by her 
lower-level supervisors and male co- 
workers.” 

Finally, RadLab dealt with its “Mother 
Confessor” by laying her off — outside her 
seniority ranking, she claimed, and solely 
because she is female and insists on her 
rights. 

Not so, said the lab. A reduction in 
research funds meant a reduction in staff. 
True, the lab went on, we retained a B.Sc. 
with five years’ less seniority, but he’s bet- 
ter at the job. 

Layoff: policies at Lawrence Laboratory 
do provide that seniority can be violated if 
“major differences in relative perfor- 
mance” are “documented by the super- 
visor with departmental records, employee 
evaluations, etc.” (the EEOC’s words). 


Unfortunately for RadLab, there was 
nothing in their files to show that this pro- 
cedure had been followed. 

The Laboratory claimed, however, that 
the retained male had “more skill and 
talent”; that he “chad developed some ex- 
pertise in the operation of a very complex 
piece of equipment”; and that — although 
the supervisor claimed not to believe in 
“publish or perish” — the male had had 
eight publications in ten years, while 
Kland had had only three in thirteen 
years. 

The EEOC found the last allegation 
almost funny: 


“In fact, [Kland] had ten publications 
and the less senior male had twelve during 
their respective years of employment... . 
Moreover, the evidence shows that the 
relative number of publications . . . can- 
not be considered indicative of their per- 
formance, since workload assignments 
determine to a great extent what would 
lend itself to publication.” And the same 
supervisor charged with discrimination, 
the decision says, is the man who decides 
on those workload assignments. 


The complex-equipment argument got 
similar treatment. The male, said the 
decision, “had received approximately one 
(1) week of training in its operation, and 
had gained additional experience on the 
job. The techniques . . . were those com- 
mon to the field of Radiation Chemistry 
and in no way unique.” Given the samé 
training and the same amount of time for 
familiarization, Bell ruled, Kland or any 
other competent chemist could and pro- 
bably would have developed the same 
skill. 


Meanwhile, Back in the Ivy 


The storied halls of Rhode Island's 
prestigious Brown University have 
sheltered a lot of mistakes in the school’s 
213 years — but few have had as much im- 
pact on the university, and potentially on 
American education, as the school’s 1974 
decision to deny tenure to an an- 
thropologist named Louise Lamphere. 


The result, three years later, was a far- 
reaching action in a federal court, setting 
up a possible model for cases across the 
country. 


Lamphere, convinced that she had been 
denied tenure because she is female, com- 
plained to the Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Commission, to the Rhode 
Island Commission for Human Rights, 
and to the United States District Court. It 
took her three years, but she won. And did 
she win! 


At about the same time that Lamphere 
was denied tenure, the Department of 
Slavic Languages at Brown demoted an- 
other woman, Claude Carey, to the status 
of lecturer while granting tenure to a male 
colleague. When Lamphere sued, Carey 
joined the suit. 


Shortly thereafter, Helen Cserr, an 
assistant professor of biomedical sciences, 
also joined the suit, claiming that she, too, 
had been denied tenure because of her 
gender. The German Department then 
eliminated its only two non-tenured posi- 
tions in what was described as a “budget 
move,” which put German instructor 
Patricia Russian out of a job. She claimed 
that the move insured the absence of 
women from the German faculty until at 
least 1981 (because all the tenured 
teachers were male), and she joined the 
suit too. 

In July, 1976, the court certified the 
procedure as a class action suit — mean- 
ing that Lamphere and the others 


represented any women (from 1974 into. 


the future) working at, or considered. for 
employment by, Brown. 


In September, 1977, the court approved 
a consent decree. The defendants dropped 
all charges (including the EEOC and state 
charges), and Brown — whose officials 


piously insisted that this was what they 
had intended all along — granted tenure 
to Lamphere, Carey and Cserr (retroactive 
to the respective dates of denial), provided 
back pay, and in the case of Russian set- 
tled for a cash payment of $34,500. The 
school also promised to come up with at- 
torneys’ fees. 


There is also a “class-action pool”: Any 
woman turned down for anything — for a 
job, for contract renewal, for promotion, 
for tenure — since February, 1974, can 
file a claim if she believes that discrimina- 
tion was involved. A panel of faculty 
members will hear the case and decide, 
but the court retains jurisdiction. The pool 
can go as high as $400,000 before Brown 
is off the hook. 


But the significance of the Lamphere 
case goes far beyond that. 


Brown has promised the court that 


LAMPHERE 


The University Guardian 


‘omen 


All of RadLab’s defenses, Bell ruled 
blandly, were “groundless.” 

There is no final resolution; the law 
calls for “settlement discussions,” and for 
recourse to the courts if those discussions, 
now under way, don’t work out. 

Nineteen days after he ruled in favor of 
Mathilde Kland, EEOC Director Bell also 
found the Laboratory guilty of discrim- 
ination against another woman chemist, 
Molly Gleiser — RadLab’s only woman 
chemist until they hired Kland. 

Gleiser was laid off in 1971, and has 
claimed a pattern of discrimination 
against her similar to that employed 
against Kland. In 1975, she applied for a 
job as chemist “for which,” ruled the 
EEOC, “she was well qualified,” but for 
which RadLab “hired a lesser qualified 
male.” According to the decision, the 
male didn't even want the job; the inter- 
viewer talked him into taking it despite the 
fact that his field of specialization was not 
the one called for in the application 
(Gleiser is qualified in the specified field). 

Helpfully, the man who got the job 
himself testified for Gleiser, bearing out 
her version of what happened. On August 
31, Director Bell said, “Sorry, RadLab,” 
and the Gleiser case is now in the midst of 
the same conciliation process as is 
Kland’s. $ 

Aside from the effect of the two deci- 
sions on the personal lives of Kland and 
Gleiser, the EEOC found a consistent pat- 
tern of discrimination by gender in the 
hiring practices of the Lawrence Radia- 
tion Laboratory, particularly with regard 
to Ph.D.s, and a failure to live up to the 
laboratory's own announced “‘affirmative 
action” intentions. 


League... 


within ten years, the proportion of women 
employed at the university — in tenured 
and in non-tenured academic positions — 
wili correspond to “the proportion of 
women in the appropriate pool of 
available Ph.D.s.” A complex formula 
has been set up, but assuming the same 
number of employees, the number of 
tenured women would go up from the pre- 
sent 18 to 57 within ten years. In the 
meantime, given otherwise equal 
qualifications, Brown has promised to 
lean toward women and thus to redress 
past discrimination. 


Under the terms of the consent decree, 
Brown must now require every separate 
faculty department and division to “adopt 
and publish specific criteria, standards, 
and procedures for hiring, contract 
renewal, promotion to tenure, and other 
promotions.” They must be “detailed, 
clear, objective, and fair,” and the univer- 
sity is responsible for approving and en- 
forcing them. 


Every untenured faculty member is now 
to be reviewed annually, and a procedure 
for that review is spelled out in the decree. 
Whenever there’s a vacancy, the depart- 
ment involved has to submit a detailed hir- - 
ing plan, in writing, before it moves. 


Any faculty member up for renewal, 
promotion or tenure is now entitled to see 
his or her department files (except for con- 
fidentia! letters of recommendation), and 
so is any candidate for a job. When the 
decision is made, the faculty member or 
applicant is to receive a report in writing, 
giving the department's reasons. 


Finally, the decree creates a new faculty 
group — the Affirmative Action Monitor- 
ing Committee — which is to act as, in ef- 
fect, a deputy of the court in enforcing the 
terms of the decree. It will consist of five 
tenured faculty members — the fifth one 
to be chosen by the other four. 


Of the first four, two will be chosen by 
the voting faculty of the university. The 
other two will be chosen by — Louise 
Lamphere, newly and triumphantly 
tenured member of the Anthropology 
Department. 


The Univ 


Puged 


Continued from front page 

AES entered into a contract with the 
Federal Extension Service (Ze., the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, funding 
parent of most AES activities) to improve 
the nutritional status of low-income 
members of minority groups. Bradfield — 
an unusval nutritionist in AES in that his 
field is the feeding of human beings rather 
than the feeding of pigs or cows — was in- 
volved in the $15 million program from 
the start. 

Bradfield’s idea was that a study should 
be made among chicano children in the 
San Joaquin Valley, to provide basic data 
on which a program could be based. His 
superiors at AES told him that no, he 
couldn’t do that. Unaware of the power of 
California agribusiness, Bradfield thought 
that the problem was really a shortage of 
funds — so, relying on his international 
reputation in the field, he went to the 
Rockefeller Foundation, got independent 
financing for the study, and took off for 
Fresno. Under his other hat as a Berkeley 
professor, Bradfield gave permission to a 
graduate student, Thierry Brun, to use the 
Fresno study as the topic for a thesis. 


THE REAL REASON 


Enlightenment came quickly. AES ad- 
ministrators called in Brun and told him 
that it would be wise to pick another 
research topic, because Bradfield wasn’t 
going to be allowed to finish his study. 
Bradfield protested that AES had no 
business interfering with his functions as a 
professor. Albert Volz, Associate Director 
of AES (now retired), telephoned Brad- 
field in Fresno and told him to stop his 
study immediately and to come back to 
Berkeley. 

And when he got back the: next day, 
Volz fired him. 

No formal charges were filed, but in 
person, Volz was frank. AES, he said, 
depended for legislative funding on the 
Lords of the Valley who run California 
agriculture and much of the rest of the 
state. Bradfield’s attempts to improve the 
nutrition of chicano children in The 
Valley, he was told, would irritate the 
large growers, and would have to stop. 

That was the first time that Bradfield 
was fired — and he was saved by a Gug- 
genheim. 

On the same April day in 1969 that Volz 
fired him, Bradfield received a Gug- 
genheim Foundation Award (the first ever 
given to a worker in any of the state exten- 
sion services) for exactly the minority- 
nutrition work that had cost him his job. 
This promised a little too much embar- 
rassment even for AES, and the firing was 
rescinded — but even yet, Volz and his 
fellows refused to let Bradfield take time, 
even his own, to do the study. 


Despite Bradfield’s having gotten his 
job back, a scandal threatened, at least 
within the claustration of academia. 
Finally, Charles J. Hitch — then president 
of the university — intervened, and Brad- 
field was allowed a sabbatical leave. 

But his troubles had just begun. As an 
Easterner, Bradfield simply hadn't 
understood the special relationships be- 
tween California agribusiness on the one 
hand and the University of California on 
the other; he didn’t know that whatever its 
formal function may be, AES is there to 
serve the huge corporations who rule 
California agriculture from their San 
Francisco boardrooms, and that small 
farmers and chicano children are irrele- 
vant except when they're embarrassing. 

He learned, and quickly. When he got 
back from Fresno, he found that while his 
firing may have been rescinded, AES was 
determined to turn him into a nonperson. 
He had no office. He had no laboratory. 
He was assigned no laboratory assistance 
and no office help. Even his typewriter was 
gone. Callers who had asked for him at 
University Hall — the just-off-campus 
Berkeley building in which AES has its 
main offices — were told that he was not 


, expected to return. 


It was also at about this time that Brad- 
field began to ask why AES was ignoring 
those aspects of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 that seemed to require AES to hire 
minority members, and to slant some of 
its services in their direction (See box, Ti- 
tle VI and Title VII, Page 3). Obviously 
this didn’t help his image with either the 
AES bureaucrats or their corporate 
masters, 


SPEAKING SPANISH 


They even disliked him because he 
spoke Spanish. Though it helped his work 
in The Valley. (and earlier work he had 
done with food-service specialists in East 
Los Angeles), around AES it makes him a 
“spic-lover.”” One AES specialist, who ob- 
viously opts for anonymity, said, “If I 
could speak to greasers like Bradfield 
can, I'd keep my mouth shut. It doesn’t 
go over too big with Ag Extension ad- 
ministration.” 

At one point in the story, indeed, AES 
Director George B. Alcorn (an economist 
whose doctorate is in public administra- 
tion) actually told Bradfield that if they 
couldn't fire him, they would make his life 
so miserable that he’d have to quit. 
They've tried — as what follows makes 
sickeningly clear — but he hasn’t quit yet, 
even though they've fired him twice more. 

As the 1960s became the 1970s, the 
Secretary of Agriculture issued Memoran- 
dum 1662, requiring all state extension 
services to hold educational sessions, ac- 
quainting their employees with the prob- 


The Unwilling Star of the Drama 


Robert B. Bradfield has worked for the University of California since he was hired 
in 1964 as a Nutrition Specialist in the Statewide Agricultural Extension Service. In 
1967, while retaining that position, he received a joint appointment as Clinical 
Associate Professor of Nutrition on the Berkeley faculty — the first person from Ex- 
tension ever to be so honored. 

An internationally recognized authority on human nutrition (as distinguished from 
the nutrition of cattle or hogs), Bradfield has an educational and employment 
background that includes Cornell, Harvard, the United States State Department, the 
University of London’s School of Tropical Medicine and Cambridge University — 
and he’s a graduate of Berkeley's Boalt School of Law besides. 

He has published more than a hundred scientific papers, and for more than a 
decade edited The American Journal of Clinical Nutrition. He was field director of 
the Harvard School of Public Health Project and the Cornell contract in Peru, and 
has also worked extensively — as a nutrition consultant and researcher for the World 
Health Organization — in Guatemala, Brazil, Bolivia, Jamaica, Barbados, New 
Guinea and Thailand. He was a United States representative to the Latin American 
Nutrition Society. He has received grants from WHO and the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion and has been a Guggenheim Fellow (See story). Nutritional diagnostic techni- 
ques developed by Bradfield are in use throughout the tropical areas of the world. 

He is also, it appears, a hard man to fire. 


Title VI and Title VI 


Central to the Bradfield story — although a hearing officer may well attempt to 
bypass the issue — is the behavior of the Agricultural Extension Service under the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964. Although he at first sought only the freedom to do the work 
for which he is best qualified, Dr. Bradfield has now gone beyond that struggle and 
has challenged the AES for what he says are continuous violations of two portions of 
the Act. 

Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 prohibits discrimination in the distribution 
of any service — discrimination, that is, by race, sex or national origin. Title VII pro- 
hibits discrimination in employment. E 

Some years ago, Bradfield challenged AES employment practices (In 1971 there 
was not a single chicano or black nutritionist or food specialist in the AES, nor, in 
any of California’s 58 counties, was there a black or chicano home demonstration 
agent). Told that AES simply couldn’t find qualified minority employees, Bradfield 
went out and found them, submitting the necessary education and work experience 
forms. The AES refused even to contact the applicants, and AES Director George 
Alcorn pointedly reminded Bradfield that personnel practices were none of his 
business. ‘i 

[In the past nine years, only one black nutritionist has been hired, among more 
than 150 specialists. ] 

Bradfield also argued that although the AES has accepted a $15 million contract to 
operate a food program for low-income members of minority groups, the Extension 
has made no serious effort to fulfill its obligations and to deliver such a service. The 
AES has not permitted its staff, either separately or in collaboration with other 
university departments, to conduct base-line studies of the nutritional problems of 
low-income chicanos — the necessary beginning studies on which the delivery of the 
contracted services would be based. 

An investigator from the Agriculture Department’s Office of Economic Op- 
portunity has already spent several weeks in California investigating these charges of 
Title VI and Title VII violation, and the federal investigation continues. It supplies a 
major reason for the determined effort somehow to discredit Bradfield. 


lems of minorities. In the Spring of 1971, 
more than 500 employees attended all-day 
sessions at the Riverside, Davis and 
Berkeley campuses. 

Bradfield was at Berkeley, and so was 
his boss, Alcorn, who made the principal 
address — in which he made it clear how 
he felt about minorities in California: 


Lest some of you hold the mistaken notion 
that these . . . sessions . . . are to include 
episodes of self-abasement and will en- 
courage self-chastisement, let me say here 
and now, and in a voice I hope will carry all 
the way to Washington. D.C., that we do 
not intend to apologize for what we are. 


In case anyone had missed the point, 
he went on: 


True, there were large numbers of Mexi- 
can-Americans, but culture, language and a 
century of habit kept this group separate 
and apart from the Anglo majority. ... 
Because of this, many of us developed con- 
cepts that our services were for the majority 
population, since these were the only ones 
who asked for services, and these were the 
ones to be seen in the communities we 
served. 


FILM CENSORED 

Also on the program at Berkeley was the 
showing of a commercially produced film, 
The Mexican-American Heritage and 
Destiny. As he watched, it seemed to 
Bradfield that there was something odd 
about the irregularities in film and sound 
quality. As soon as he could, he located 
and viewed another copy of the film. 

All portions dealing with Cesar Chavez 


- and the United Farm Workers, including 
_even passing references, had been re- 


moved from the film shown at the 


` Berkeley “educational” session. 


On April 10, 1971, Bradfield protested 
the censorship in a letter to Alcorn. On 
April 22, giving.no formai reasons (and 
without informing Bradfield’s immediate 


superior), Alcorn fired Bradfield for the 
second time. 

This particular outrage made the 
papers; journalists are sensitive about fir- 
ing somebody because he objects to cen- 
sorship. But Alcorn denied the implica- 
tions entirely. 

“We did fire Bradfield,” he told The 
San Francisco Chronicle, “but for a com- 
pletely different matter and before the 
film was cut.” Alcorn also told reporters 
that, while he supported the actions of his 
subordinates, he had no prior knowledge 
of the cutting of the film. 

Neither statement seems to fit the facts. 
Clearly the film must have been cut before 
Bradfield protested its cutting, and the fir- 
ing didn’t happen until twelve days after 
his protest. Internal documents — a 
memo to Alcorn from Personnel Director 
William Schneeflock, and a letter written 
two months later by a member of the plan- 
ning committee for the “educational ses- 
sion” — make it fairly clear that Alcorn 
knew about the censorship all along, and 
approved it. 

Bradfield, of course, appealed his fir- 
ing, and got a hearing. It took him five 
months, however, to compel Alcorn even 
to come up with a reason for firing him — 
and to do that, Bradfield had to insist by 
formai motion. 

In August, 1971, the office of the 
General Counsel to the Regents had to ad- 
mit that except for protesting the film cen- 
sorship, “No written material sets forth 

.. the nature of the University's 
dissatisfaction with Dr. Bradfield’s 
employment performance.” The Boalt 
Hall law professor who conducted the 
hearing concluded that “the University,” 
meaning Alcorn, had proven nothing, and 
added: 

In fact. it would appear to some extent 
that at least as to some of the allegations, 
there was not a careful study of the available 


Jacts. —Continued on next page 
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months y 
James B. Kendrick, cS asked 
to “let this [the ceasorship issue} die down 
as rapidly as possible. National politics 
will soon be occupying the major space in 
the news and this can all be forgotten.” 

[The issue didn’t “die down”; it kept 
cropping up well into 1973. In August of 
that year, a borrower who wanted the un- 
cut version supposedly kept in the AES 
film library was told, “The film has been 
withdrawn from our library and sent to 
Bill Schneeflock for disposition.” An un- 
cut version, however, is now in the AES 
film library in Richmond.] 

It was at this point that Alcorn prom- 
ised to make Bradfield’s life miserable. 
And that’s just what Alcorn, Associate 
Director Jerome Siebert, and AES person- 
nel types Kendal Engelund and Ann Bur- 
roughs set out to do, with help from 
assorted Hunts, Liddys and Magruders in 
the AES hierarchy. 


NO LAB AGAIN 

All funds for Bradfield’s research were 
eut off. His laboratory space and support 
staff — regained after his first firing — 
were taken away again. In at least six 
separate instances, Bradfield completed 
grant proposals to outside agencies — and 
the university failed to forward them. 


eight grievances 
ately to file with 
sity. Despite university 
that grievances are to be heard 
within sixty days, ne hearing was ever held 
on any of the eight until January, 1978. 
After two years of stalling and con- 
tinued harassment following the filing of 
his first grievance, Bradfield in 1975 filed 
one with the Berkeley Division Committee 
on Privilege and Tenure, charging gross 
violations of his rights as a faculty 
member. AES refused to acknowledge 
that the Berkeley P&T Committee had any 
jurisdiction in Bradfield’s case. 


‘ABOMINABLE’ 
P&T, though, thought it did. In March, 
1976, the committee wrote to Kendrick 
that 


in all candor the documentary file alone 
strongly suggests that somehow, somewhere 
in the Division, employee relationship prac- 
tices have been followed with respect to Dr. 
Bradfield that are abominable. 


The committee insisted on its jurisdic- 
tion and on its right to hold its own hear- 
ing, but after consulting Bradfield sug- 
gested instead that a hearing be granted 
under Section 191 of the Administrative 
Manual, the section covering AES em- 
ployees. P&T warned, however, that 


arbitrary or unjustified denial. delay or 


_preeeouranocorrecereas eat ERENT 
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agribusiness latifundistas who have been the state's biggest political powers almost 
since California’s conquest by the United States. Until recently, the president of the 
State Board of Agriculture — almost always a representative of the largest growers — 
has been automatically an ex officio member of the Board of Regents, but his 
presence is not necessary. Agribusiness dominates the Board in any case, and always 
has, especially when the Regents’ connections are closely examined (department 
store magnate Edward Carter, for instance, is a director of Del Monte Corporation). 

The university's agricultural departments, particularly those at Davis and River- 
side, have long been the unpaid Research and Development arm of California’s 
agribusiness titans (who occasionally make tax-deductible donations, like that 
which set up the Giannini Foundation); the genuine small farmer has benefitted only 
from spinoffs, and the farm worker — whose lot since 1880 has been the shameful 
secret beneath the state’s blandly smiling prosperity — has benefitted not at all. 

The Agricultural Extension Service of the University of California is one more 
manifestation of this long marriage of interests. 

The AES — frequently called “Cooperative Extension’ for reasons that will 
become clear in a moment — is a full-fledged part of the University, under the direct 
command of a university vice-president. Its function, however, is primarily to ad- 
minister a program of the United States government — specifically, the Department 
of Agriculture. It is one of the duties of the DofA to help farmers on a local level; it 
does this by contracting with land-grant colleges (of which the University of Califor- 
nia is one) to provide these “extension” services in their own states. The university, in 
turn, works with the Boards of Supervisors, with the State Department of 
Agriculture, and with Agriculture Departments in each of the state’s 58 counties. 

Although most of the money comes from the federal government, and although 
the AES works with the counties and occasionally with county employees, all 
employees of the AES are formally employees of the University of California, and 
their salaries are in the university budget. Within the university structure, however, 
these employees work only for AES — a statewide organization with headquarters in 
University Hall just off the Berkeley campus — and not for ay of the university 


The crowning touch was the secret 
removal of Bradfield’s title as Clinical 
Professor from the next routine change- 
tatus form 


jurisdictional yic Pa Section 191 
hearing would itself c ute a dental of 
academic privilege. . 


Bradfield filed a 
ging continuing 


in Apeil. 
grievance with 


$ any case, Love withdrew as ring of 
retaliation for his work with chicano 


ficer, and was replaced by Edward Bar- 


Why Should Agribusiness Run 
A University Division? 


Reform of the university's virtually autonomous Division of Agriculture — including not 
only AES but the other university departments that it directs — is long overdue. Its role in 
education and research through the Experiment Stations, as well as its delivery of services 
to California’s workers and consumers — minority and majority — through the Extension 
Service, urgently require public scrutiny. Clearly, it was Professor Bradfield’s determina- 
tion to bring AES into compliance with the Civil Rights Act that led to the almost 
unbelievable abuses described in the story about his case; we must hope that the various in- 
vestigations mentioned in the story wilt help to achieve reform. 

A first step must surely be the removal of Vice-President Kendrick and his subordinates 
— Alcorn, Siebert, Engelund, Schoonover, and Burroughs — for behavior intolerable at a 
university or anywhere else. No reforms in AES or any other branch of UC’s agricultural 
division can attain credibility, let alone actuality, under their continued administration. 

However, the replacement of administrators will not solve the problems inherent in UCs 
complex involvement with the largest business in California, agriculture. The corporate 
connections of university administrators (shown in a separate box), and those of some 
Regents, are only surface indications of the complex relationships involved. 

The university has contributed much to agriculture in the past, and has the potential to 
contribute even more in the future. It cannot realize this potential unless it defines its 
legitimate role in this, as in all other professional activities, as for the benefit of all Califor- 
nians. 

The university has been the wagging tail of the agribusiness dog for too long. Only if it 
brings the Division of Agriculture under the control of the university, subject to the cons- 
tant review and evaluation that characterize all university educational, research and service 
activities, can we be sure that atrocities like those în the Bradfield case wili not be repeated. 

—P.StL., 
University Council, AFT 


depans on the varians s empie AES his its own peono department and 


details of the cozy relationship between 
AES and agribusiness, the AES’ failure to 
fulfill its other responsibilities, Bradfield’s 
Title VI and Title VII charges, the out- 
tageous treatment of Bradfield himself, 
the now all-but-forgotten film censorship 
story. 

Clearly a case of some sort had to be 
built against “Bradfield, and a get- 
Bradfield group quickly met to plan 

tategy. Present were University Vice- 
President Archie Kieingartner (See box, 
Page 5, for full identifications); Morley 
Walker, a Kleingartner assistant; Joseph 
Cowan, of the General Counsel's office; 
Kenda! Engelund, who works under 
Schneeflock as a personnel administrator 
at AES; Engelund assistant Ann Bur- 
roughs; and Warren Schoonover, another 
AES administrator. Siebert and Alcorn 
weren't there, but it is beyond. credulity 
that a meeting on this level, concerning 
the subject of Bradfield, can have been 
held without their knowledge and ap- 
proval, and the same can almost certainly 
be said of Vice-President Kendrick. 

The decision, inescapably, was that 
AES and the university had to get rid of 
Bradfield by any means necessary. 

Fo prepare for the hearing, Bradfield 
asked for access to his non-confidential 
personnel files. Such access is guaranteed 
under the rules of both AES and the 
university — but they refused him even 
such records as routine change-of-status 
and leave forms (Later, in November, 
1977, Bradfield filed an action against the 
university under its own rules and under 
the California Public Records Act; this 
case is pending). 

In - November; 1976, Burroughs sent 
Bradfield a “directive” that must rank as 
one of the most extraordinary documents 
in the history of any university — so ex- 
traordinary, in fact, that The University 
Guardian is prepared to furnish a copy to 
any reader who finds it otherwise impossi- 
ble to believe. 

In the directive, Bradfield was ordered 
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: From its nineteenth-century beginnings, the l Ti I 
dominated by the Lords of the Valley, as Henry Geor TEG once called them — the 
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acukties, 
y" it has 


v turn in the log 
morning for review and ap 


proval. 

Under threat of dismissal, Burroughs 
ordered Bradfield to stop teaching all for- 
mal classes or informal groups, and to 
divest himself of graduate and postdoc- 
toral students working under him. He was 
forbidden to consult with, or even to visit, 
any faculty members in Morgan Hall (the 
Berkeley campus location of the Depart- 
ment of Nutritional Sciences); to carry out 
any research; to take part in any research; 
to attend any research meetings; and even 
to use the library. 

The directive restricted Bradfield’s con- 
tact with his professional colleagues to at- 
tendance at monthly staff meetings. He 
was also ordered, however, not to visit, 
telephone or in any way consult colleagues 
on other campuses, or in any state or 
federal agency. 

Finally, Burroughs told Bradfield that 
he must give up the editorship of The 
American Journal of Clinical Nutrition; 
that he was not to attend any scientific 
meetings, even on his own time; and that 
he could not leave the state of California 
even on his own vacation, 

Having issued this incredible set of 
orders, AES then set out to trap Bradfield 
in a violation.. AES ‘personnel were 
ordered to spy on his activities and to 
maintain records. 

At one time Burroughs herself was out- 
side his office window, taking notes on the 
identity of his visitors and even on his tone 


-of -voice. On another occasion her 
superior, Engelund, took up the spying 


job, reporting that Bradfield “was tense 
— visibly shaken. His face quivered as he 


The research for the story of Professor 
Bradfield, and its organization into 
coherent form, was done by Patricia St. 
Lawrence, Associate Professor of Genetics 
at Berkeley and Associate Geneticist with 
the university's Agricultural Experiment 
Station. She is also a Vice-President of the 
University Council, AFT. 
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spoke. His voice was quiet during this 
brief exchange.” 


But it didn’t stop even there. 


Although Bradfield’s AES files were 
themselves always accessible, Siebert 
ordered that Bradfield’s office be broken 
into, and the rest of his files ransacked 
and in some cases stolen. Siebert’s min- 
ions went through files concerning Brad- 
field’s previous employment (Harvard, 
Cornell, the University of London, the 
U.S. State Department); ical files ac- 
cumulated by Bradfield tor of the 
journa: 


nothi 
coming mali mar 
fidential,” and even fet 
field’s family. 


Later, Bradfield was to discover that for 
more than a year, a sizable part of his in- 
coming mail was diverted from a postal 
room to the oval-office equivalent at 
University Hall, where it was opened and 
sometimes photocopied. 


Yet — despite the incredible set of 
orders, the office burglaries, the spying, 
the thefts, the opening and stealing of 
mail — they still didn’t pin anything on 
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Bradfield, and the hearing (at which these 
obscenities would almost certainly be 
revealed) was coming up. Kendrick’s at- 
tempt to manipulate the choice of hearing 
officer had failed. There was only one 
thing left to do, and they did it. 

They fired Bradfield again — for the 
third time. 

First, though, on January 7, 1977, 
Bradfield was in a laboratory accident, 
and suffered serious and permanent spinal 
injuries. Orthopedic surgeons at Kaiser 
Hospital certified Bradfield's condition on 
January 11, and ordered him to bed for 
three months. On that same day, January 
11, Bradfield processed his compensation 
forms through AES. 

Possibly the AES administrators 
thought that a bedridden Bradfield would 
be too wor 


g. of course, stopped the hear- 
ing — but it didn’t stop Bob Bradfield. He 
got out of bed and came back to file yet 
another grievance, and he got another 
hearing. Stanford law professor William 
Gould is hearing officer at a new review of 
the entire Bradfield case — or as much of 
it as Gould is willing to listen to — that 
began as this issue was going to press, on 
Tuesday, January 10. Bradfield himself, 
of course, has been without pay for the in- 
tervening year. 


a 
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In the meantime, the Department of 
Agriculture is investigating Bradfield’s 
charges of Title VI and Title VII viola- 
tions by AES. The United States Postal 
Service is investigating the astonishing in- 
cidents involving mail tampering by top 
administrators of a major university divi- 
sion. A committee of the California 
legislature has opened an investigation of 
the many ties between the University of 
California and the corporate titans of the 
state’s agribusiness world. Even the 
Regents themselves are investigating some 
of the university's agriculture-related ac- 
tivities (though not, so far, AES). 

But for nearly ten years, Professor 
Bradfield has been virtually alone within 
the AES itself. challenging its agri- 
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Bradfield’s third firing. 
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| whom it was sent “for disposition.” 


nt of the University for Academie and Staff 
's Institute of Industrial Relations. 


WALKER, Morley, Special Assistant for Employee Relations (Statewide), Formerly 
with the labor relations department of General Motors, Walker is an assistant to 
Kieingartner, and accompanied him to the get-Bradfield meeting that preceded 


COWAN, Joseph, a representative of the Office of the General Counsel to the 
Regents. Cowan was also at the meeting. 


ALCORN, George B., Director of AES. The man in direct charge of the spies, thieves 
and mail tamperers. It was Alcorn who personally fired Bradfield the second time, 
and who promised, on Bradfield’s return, to make his working life miserable. 
Alcorn, an economist, has headed AES since 1956; in 1966 he also headed the 
Walnut Control Board, a grower organization (Of California's fruit and nut produc- 
tion, walnuts constitute more than 10%; they’re big business). 


SIEBERT, Jerome, Associate Director of AES. Siebert, who directly gave the orders 
for opening Bradfield’s mail and rifling his. office files, was an Assistant 
Undersecretary and then an Assistant Secretary of Agriculture during the reign of 
Secretary Earl Butz. He is a director of Tri-Valley Growers, Inc. 


VOIZ, Albert, Siebert’s predecessor, now retired. It was Volz who fired Bradfield 
the first time, and who told Bradfield that AES’ agribusiness friends would be an- 
noyed if an AES nutritionist worried about chicano children in The Valley. 


SCHNEEFLOCK, William, Personnel Director for Agricultural Sciences. It was 
Schneeflock who wrote a memo wanting to know how Bradfield had learned of the 
- film censorship; he admitted therein that he had the censored pieces of film. When, 
later, an uncut version was removed from the AES library, it was Schneeflock to 
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business orientation, its blatant racism, 
its determination to ignore the needs of 
small farmers, of farm workers, and of 
minority Californians. One man cannot 
singlehandedly reverse a marriage of in- 
stitutional interests that has existed for 
more than a hundred years; but one man 
can frighten some very big people in some 
very high places, and it's clear from the 
desperation of their efforts to silence him 
that Robert Bradfield has done exactly 
that. 


A Grievance Procedure 
That Doesn’t Proceed 


The extraordinary set of circumstances in the Bradfield case raises many questions about 
the UC grievance process for academic, non-Senate personnel. First, even though the 
regulations state that a grievance hearing must be held within sixty days of receipt of the 
complaint, the university can prolong this indefinitely by simply not scheduling a hearing, 
and the employee has no recourse. Second, the university is free to manipulate the selection 
of hearing officers in an attempt to influence the outcome of the proceedings, although 
Kendrick’s action in this case is more blatant than any other known to us. Third, it is 
outrageous to fire a grievant while under the jurisdiction of a hearing officer; this has the ef- 
fect of stifling dissent and legitimate complaint because anyone who files a grievance is in 
jeopardy of administrative retaliation. Again, the grievant has no recourse within the 
system. Finally, whatever the legalities may be, it is cruel and cowardly to fire a person who 
is physically incapacitated. P. StL. 
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, ENGELUND, Kendal, Assistant State Director of Personnel, AES. In the AES 

hierarchy, Engelund comes between Siebert and Ann Burroughs (See below). He, 
. too, was at the get-Bradfield meeting, and it was he whe wrote the memo about Brad- 
field’s “quivering face.” 


BURROUGHS, Ann, Assistant Director for Human Resources, AES. Burroughs, 
who is Engelund’s deputy, came.to AES from the Del Monte Corporation. She was 

the Jeb Magruder of the. operation — the one who actually opened Bradfield’s mail 
. (under Siebert’s direction) and who was involved in the ransacking of his files. She 
_ also wrote the astonishing directive telling Bradfield that he would be fired if he 
talked to another professor or took his vacation outside the state. 


’ SCHOONOVER, Warren, Director of Administrative Services for Extended 
: Academic and Public Service Programs, AES. This longest-titled of the conspirators 
. was the remaining attendant at the strategy meeting that helped to decided how to 
_ “handle” Bradfield. 
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xpect to See 


The University has let it be known te Chancellors, Vice-Chancellors and Deans 
that the UC-AFT interpretation of the Information Practices Act is wrong, and that 
current University policy on access to personnel records is in compliance with the 
law. 

Do not believe it. We have studied the University’s argument carefully, and we are 
certain that it will not stand up in court. The current policy of providing an ag- 
gregated summary of the record at the end of the review process is clearly inviolation 
of the language of Section 1798.38. 

We ate preparing a detailed analysis of the University’s position and our own that 
will be sent out in the next issue of the Newsletter to our members. Anyone else in- 
terested in securing a copy is welcome to write to our Berkeley office. 

We take this opportunity to issue fair warning to the University: If it does not begin 
to move now to comply with the law, it can expect to meet us in court come July 1978. 

In the meantime, we are moving ahead with another open-files bili — S.B. 251 — 
that will put an end to the legal hassle and secure what we deem to be essential to due 
process, namely, access to the full texts of all records on which a personne! decision is 
based. If S.B. 251 passes, as we expect it will, the only information the University will 
be permitted to withhold from persons under review will be the identities of authors 
of letters of evaluation and members of ad hoc committees. 

And nothing else. 

—D.B. 


Information Practices Act 


Following is the section of the Information Practices Act of 1977 that ap- 
plies to the personnel policy at the University of California: 


„. 1798.39. If information, including letters of recommendation, compiled for the 
purpose of determining suitability, eligibility, or qualifications for employment, ad- 
vancement, renewal of appointment or promotion, status as adoptive parents, or for 
the receipt of state contracts, was received with the promise or, prior to July 1, 1978, 
with the understanding that the identity of the source of the information would be 
held in confidence and such source is not in a supervisory position with respect to the 
individual to whom the record pertains, the agency shall fully inform the individual 
of all personal information about that individual without identification of the source. 
This may be done by providing a copy of the text of such material with only such dele- | 
tions as are necessary to protect the identity of the source or by providing a com- 
prehensive summary of the substance of the material. Whichever method is used, the 
agency shall insure that full disclosure is made to the subject of any personal in- 
formation that could reasonably in any way reflect to convey anything detrimental, 
disparaging, or threatening to an individual's reputation, rights, benefits, privileges, 
or qualifications, or be used by an agency to make a determination that would affect 
an individual’s rights, benefits, privileges, or qualifications. In institutions of higher 
education, “supervisory positions” shall not be deemed to include chairpersons of 
academic departments. 


What This Means To You 


1. You have the right to see any materials in your file written by persons in a 
supervisory position with respect to you (Dean, Vice-Chancellor, etc.). 

2. You have a right to see materials written by and anyone whose identity as the 
source is already known to you by virtue of his official capacity, e.g., the chairman’s 
letter or the Budget Committee report on you. This is because the above language 
confines confidentiality to material written with the promise or understanding that 
the identity of the source of information would be held in confidence. 

3. With respect to confidential materials as defined by the law, you have a right to 
an edited copy of the text or a comprehensive summary. The above language spells 
out the standards the University must adhere to in providing this information to you. 
We expect that litigation will progressively tighten up the application of this policy. 

4. Yn all of the above, you are entitled to receive the information on a document- 
by-document basis within 30 days of each request. : 

5. The law goes into effect July 1, 1978. In view of the current University position, 
there seems little likelihood that you will be able to benefit from the law before then. 
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Collective Bargaining? 


Will UC grant collective bargaining 
tights? The administration's answer is 
either yes or no, depending upon who asks 
the question. 

A person of some power and influence, 
such as a member of Congress sponsoring 
a measure requiring UC to bargain collec- 
tively with its employees, would be readily 
assured that UC is already formulating a 
collective bargaining policy. On the other 
hand, someone who is a threat to manage- 
ment would be told that UC has no plans 
to change its present policies. This is the 
confusing impression taken away by 
University Council-AFT representatives 
from an October 28 meeting at University 
Hall in Berkeley. 

The meeting was called by the Universi- 
ty Council to learn more about recent let- 
ters from Vice President Kleingartner and 
more about a statement by Congressman 
Fortney H. (Pete) Stark indicating that 
UC was in the process of formulating 
plans for employee collective bargaining. 
Kleingartner, in two letters dated Sep- 
tember 13 and 19 (reprinted in October's 
University Guardian), spelled out the 
direction UC was taking on bargaining 
policies. The Kieingartner letters called 
for meeting and conferring in good faith, 
written agreements, the use of State Con- 
ciliation Service mediation and outside 
binding arbitration in the settlement of 
disputes. 

In short, Kleingartner’s letters spelled 
out a collective bargaining policy using 
language similar to the National Labor 
Relations Act. 

Stark, in a September press release, 
stated that he and Senator Alan Cranston 
were withdrawing their amendment to the 
ERDA appropriations bill for the 
Lawrence Livermore Laboratory which _ 
would have required UC bargaining 
because UC assured the legislators that 
the University would voluntarily give 
bargaining rights to all its employees. 

University Council representatives were 
therefore surprised to hear Morley Walker 
of the University’s “Collective Bargaining 
Services” state that no new policies were 
being formulated. Walker said that the 
Kleingartner letters merely spelled out ex- 
isting policy, with but one minor change: 
the addition of an option for outside bind- 
ing arbitration in the grievance procedure. 

Walker tried to convince the group that 
it had misinterpreted the Kleingartner let- 
ters. While not able to speak for Stark, 
Walker ventured the guess that the 
amendment had been withdrawn because 
of difficulties in getting it through the 
Congress. Stark's press release, Walker 
said, might have been a face-saving 
device. 

Union representatives finally asked 
Walker for a written statement spelling 
out UC’s policy and its intentions in 
unambiguous terms. Walker at first said 
that his response to such a request could 
only be to send: additional copies of the 
Kieingartner letters, but later agreed to 
provide the requested statement. 

Additional points covered in the meet- 
and-confer session included the following: f 


MEMORANDA 


University Council President David 
Brody pointed out that Kleingartner’s let- 
ter of September 13 quoted from a “recent 
memorandum from a campus to a union 
confirming the results of meet-and-confer 
activity.” Walker affirmed that this was 
an agreement reached by stationary 
engineers at UCLA, and that such 
memoranda could be given, upon request, 
to exclusive bargaining agents after a suc- 
cessfully concluded agreement had been 
reached. When asked the hypothetical 
question of whether librarians on a single 
campus could reach a similar agreement, 
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including wage scales which night differ 
from other campuses (as is the case in the 
UCLA agreement cited by K leingarter), 
Walker replied that it might be possible if 
the librarians’ organization was the ex- 
clusive representative. 

David Novogrodsky, University Council 
Executive Secretary, pointed out that 
under the George Brown Act, which 
covers UC employees, there were several 
ways in which the problem of non-ex- 
clusive bargaining agents might be met. 

In a question dealing with a seemingly 
minor point, Novogrodsky asked the 
significance of the term ‘Collective 
Bargaining Services,” which appears 
under Walker's signature. Walker at first 
replied that it was of no significance, but 
then explained that Vice President Klein- 
gartner had suggested the term for those 
personnel representatives who meet and 
confer with employee organizations. 


GRIEVANCE PROCEDURES 


University Council-AFT representatives 
asked several questions about present and 
proposed grievance procedures. Spe- 
cifically, the union wanted to know if the 
binding outside arbitration option would 
be incorporated into the academic pro- 
cedures. Walker said that, since the prob- 
lem arose among non-academic employees 
at the Livermore Lab, the initial proposal 
would cover only staff employees. Union 
representatives pointed out that there was 
a precedent for altering both staff and 
non-Senate procedures at the same time, 
as was done at the end of the Berkeley 
strike in 1972 when both procedures were 
simultaneously amended to include the 
option of outside advisory arbitration. 
Union representatives also urged the ad- 
ministration to broaden the kinds of pro- 
blems which could be included in the 
grievance procedure, including working 
conditions. They also asked the ad- 
ministration whether the present 
grievance procedure was in compliance 
with requirements of Title Vil of the Civil 
Rights Act. Walker stated that it was the 
opinion of the University’s General 
Counsel that UC's procedure was in com- 
pliance. University Council spokesmen 
replied that the kinds of problems subject 
to the procedure were so limited that it 
might not, in fact, meet the requirements 


f the Act. 
oo SALARIES 


In response to questioning about the 
status of the 9.3% academic salary in- 
crease, Walker said that it had been ap- 
proved and would be submitted to the 
Legislature as part of the Regents’ budget. 
Brody expressed the union’s gratification 
at the proposal and offered to provide sup- 
port in Sacramento to help the measure 
through the legislative process. 

In answer to questions about how li- 
brarians’ salaries were determined, 
Walker said that UC would make a pro- 
posal, and then invite the comments and 
suggestions of the AFT, LAUC and “‘li- 
brarians’ supervisors”. Walker was not 
aware of the status of an inequity increase 
for librarians. 

The meeting ended with the AFT asking 
for a further meeting to discuss the newly 
implemented Section 195 of the Academic 
Personnel Manual (the “Horowitz Re- 
port”) and its counterpart. sections for 
librarians. The University Council’s posi- 
tion is that these new sections are in viola- 
tion of the recently passed Open Files Bill, 
and that alterations are needed. 

In addition to Brody and Novogrodsky, 
the University Council-AFT was repre- 
sented by Robert Heifetz (SD), Philip 
Hoehn (B), Rudolf Lednicky (B), and Joel 
Westman (I). The administration was 
represented by Walker and Joseph Knoll. 


—Phil Heehn 
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Library Grievances — A Revealing 


To assess librarian opinion about issues 
which might be taken up by University 
Council-AFT in “meet-and-confer” ses- 
sions with the University administration, 
the University Federation of Librarians 
(AFT 1795) recently distributed a ques- 
tionnaire to 189 librarians on the Berkeley 
and San Francisco campuses. 

An impressive number were returned, 
and responses indicated that there is still 
considerable dissatisfaction among 
librarians about pay, fringe benefits and 
working conditions. 

Librarians were asked to indicate on a 
scale of 1-5 whether they opposed or sup- 
ported work on a list of 42 potential 
issues, or whether théy had no opinion. 
They were also asked to indicate which 
three key issues were most important to 
them. Responses were tabulated in two 
ways, First, to judge the strength of peo- 
ple’s feeling and rank the issues according 
to overall support, we assigned. “points” 


to the responses: ‘‘~ 2” for strong opposi- 
tion (1 in terms of the scale on the 
survey), ‘'-1" for opposition, “0” for 


“don't know/don't care”, “+1” for sup- 
port, and “ + 2” for strong support (“5” in 
terms of the survey scale). 

To describe the balance of opinion in a 
more familiar way, we also computed the 
percent who supported and opposed each 
issue. In tabulating the key issues, we 
simply counted the number of votes for 
each one. The results are shown in the ac- 
companying tables. 


THE RESPONSE 

We were impressed and pleased with 
the response: 97 returned of 189 sent 
(51%). More than one-third of the 
respondents volunteered comments, rang- 
ing from a few words to a whole page. A 
number thanked us for taking such a 
sutvey or praised the questionnaire. Fur- 
thermore, there seems to be a strong feel- 
ing that many improvements are still 
needed. Of the 42 areas in which we sug- 
gested we might work for improvement, 11 
received favorable “votes” from over 
three-fourths of the respondents. Twenty- 
eight issues were supported by at least 
half, and only four were actually rejected 
(i.e. they received more opposition than 
support). 

This pattern is also borne out when we 
look at the average strength of the sup- 
port. In Table I, any ‘‘point”’ total over 95 
had an average support of between 4 and 
5; that is, between “support” and “strong- 
ly support” in terms of the possible 
responses on the questionnaire. Finally, 
only one respondent clearly felt that any of 
these issues were outside the AFT’s 
legitimate sphere of concern. This respon- 
dent opposed certain issues not because 
she or he was against such an improve- 
ment but because she or he felt it was 
LAUC’s responsibility rather than ours to 
work for it. There may be others who 
would agree but either failed to return a 
questionnaire or neglected to explain their 
rationale. As far as we can tell, however, 
we appear to have strong support from 
Berkeley and San Francisco librarians for 
any efforts we can make to obtain any of 
the indicated improvements. 


As you can see from the tables, the most 
widespread agreement is for support of 
true cost-of-living increases in both 
salaries and retirement benefits, for a den- 
tal plan, for a 35-hour week, for paid ac- 
cumulated sick leave upon retirement, fee 
waivers for UC courses, sabbaticals, in- 
creased funding/leave support for travel, 
research and continuing education, and 
payment of the entire cost of the health 
plan by the University. These are the 
eleven issues with more than three-fourths 
in favor and with the highest weighted 
point scores. 

Elimination of the salary inequity and 
portability of retirement benefits received 
support from slightly less than 75% of the 
respondents but people felt more strongly 
about them, so their weighted point score 
puts them into the top group (over 97 totai 
“points” score). 


THREE MAJOR ISSUES 
When we look at the votes for the three 


„most important issues, the ones people 


would most like us to work on first (Table 
IH), a few differences emerge. The 35-hour 
week, dental plan and improved pay 
(largely a vote for cost-of-living increases) 
still rank at the top but the next most im- 
portant are an optional 9-month year and 
increased support for research and profes- 
sional activity (including travel). 

The 9-month year (with pay reduction) 
falls much farther down the list on Table 
I. It was supported by only 50.5% of 
respondents overall, but, on the other 
hand, only 16.8% opposed it, with 32.6% 
expressing no opinion. It may be that 
those who have formed an opinion about it 
tend to give it a high priority, or that some 
people consider it more easily obtainable 
and therefore a more realistic program 
goal. 

Collective bargaining is another issue 
where there appears to be a discrepancy 
between the two votes. Even though it is 
mentioned as a key issue by 11 people, 
almost as many as mention sabbaticals or 
cost-of-living increases. in retirement pay. 
Collective bargaining is only supported 
overall by 49.5% and is opposed by 20% 
with 30.5% expressing no opinion. 

The vote on peer review came as a sur- 
prise. It was not so much that 12 people 
felt that consideration of a change or 
elimination of peer review is a key issue — 
although that is certainly significant. It 
was rather to find that in the overall 
response, only 38.9% clearly favor reten- 
tion of the peer review system, while 
36.8% would like to eliminate it 


` altogether and 24.2 are apparently still 


not sure (This is in response to question 
15a: “consider eliminating peer review”, 
and is separate from the response to 15b: 
“consider modifying peer review”). As 
with all our statistics, of course, those who 
chose not to return a questionnaire at all 
are probably more content with things as 
they are than are our respondents. None 
the less, that there should still be such 
widespread lack of confidence in a review 
system so vital to all of us is distressing. 
Even though improvements in library 
services (“C”) were suggested by only 21 
respondents, I think we should be aware 
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of their concerns because I imagine they 
are relatively typical. Eleven of these cited 
the need for increased staffing — six 
specifically citing reference staffing, 
especially providing professional coverage 
at some branches nights and weekends. 
Specific units mentioned as needing more 
staff were the Filing Division of the 
Catalogue Department, the Circulation 
Department, Documents Department and 
Music Library. Let me emphasize that, in 


Poge 7 


rvey 


every case, the comment addressed itself 
in a heartfelt way to a service need that 
simply could not be met without more 
staff. 

The Circulation Department was. in 
fact, mentioned four times as an area that 
needs improvement in desk service and 
stack maintenance. Staff maintenance, 
per se, and more funds for replacements 
were each cited three times. 

—Continued on Page & 
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SURVEY OF UCB / UCSF LIBRARIANS 
SUMMARY OF RESPONSES — TABLEI 


Issue 


Provide cost-of-living adjustments (4b) 

Dental plan (7b) 

UCRS benefits tied to cost-of-living (8a) 

Paid accumulated sick Jeave on retirement (6b) 
35 hour week (with no pay reduction) (2a) 

Fee waiver for courses at UC (9b) 

Erase existing salary inequity (4a) 

Sabbatical leaves (5) 


Total contribution to health plan by employer (7a) 


Provide increased funds for travel (11b) 

Improve access to grants & research funds (11c) 

Portability of UCRS / PERS (8b) 

Allow more leave with or without pay for 
courses, etc. (lla) 

Tenure (1) 


Strengthen statewide advisory role of LAUC (13a) 
Strengthen campus level advisory role of LAUC (13b) 83 


Strengthen or clarify role of library 
advisory committees (14b) 


Improved physical space & working conditions (10) 


Extend grievance procedure to include appeals 
of promotion & merit increase decisions (16a) 

Require regular staff meetings at department 
level (14a) 


Provide for staff evaluation of AUL’s and UL's(14d) 70 


Allow grievances against University rules and 
policies (16b) 

Monthly or quarterly notice of accrued vacation 
and sick leave (6a) 

Upgrade Kaiser Health Plan (7c) 

Allow class action complaints in grievance 
procedure (16c) 

Rotate department head positions where 
feasible (14c) 

Allow organizational as well as individual 
grievances (16d) 


Optional 9-month year without pay reduction (3a) 


Collective bargaining (12) 

Fee waiver for children and spouses at UC (9a) 
Longevity pay (4c) 

Optional 9-month year with pay reduction (3b) 


Time and a half for night and weekend work (2d) 


Interest-free loan of up to 1 month’s salary 
to new appointees (4e) 

Consider modification of peer review (15b) 

Long-term loans from UCRS funds (8c) 

Library service improvements (C) 

Up to 3 months paid leave for birth / 
adoption of child (6c) 

Overtime pay (2c) 

Consider eliminating peer review (15a) 

Option of bi-monthly paychecks (4d) 

35 hour week with corresponding pay cut (2b) 


Support Oppose No Opinion 
Points % (No.) % (No)  % (No.) 
151 92.6(88) 2.1( 2) 5.3( 5) 
142 91.6(87) 1.0( 1) 7.4( 7) 
141 88.4(84) 0 (0)  11.6(11) 
116 81.0(77) 3.2( 3) 15.8(15) 
116 80.0(76) 8.4(8) 11.60b 
113 81.0077) 7.4(7 116011) 
112 72.6(69) 4.2( 4) 23.2(22) 
110 77.9(74) 53( 5) 16.8(16) 
108 78.9(75) 63(6) 14.7 (14) 
107 78.9(75) 3.2(3) 17.9(17) 
104 77.9(74) 2.1( 2) 20.0(19) 
103 71.2(68) 0 (0) 28.4 (27) 
97 75.8(72) 7.4(7) 16.8(16) 
89 69.5(66) 9.5( 9)  21.0(20) 
87 73.7(70) 4.2(4) 22.1(21) 
72.6 (69) 7.4( 7)  20.0(19) 
80 70.5(67) 5.3( 5) 24.2(23) 
76 63.2(60) 3.2( 3)  33.7(32) 
73 64.2(61) 11.6(11) 24.2(23) 
70 69.5(66) 11.6(11) 20.0(18) 
64.2 (61) 10.5(10) 25.3 (24) 
S8 60.0(57) 12.6(12) 27.4 (26) 
55 $5.8(53) 13.8(13)  30.5(29) 
S4 44.2{42) 10.5(10) 45,3 (43) 
52 54.6(49) 11.6011) 34.7833) 
49 57.9(55) 15.8(15) 26.3 (25) 
48 49.5(47) 12.6(12) 37.9 (36) 
47 52.6(50) 20.0 (19) 27,4 (26) 
44 49.5(47) 20.0(19) 30.5 (29) 
38 50.5(48) 22.1 (21) 27.4 (26) 
37 40.0(38) 16.8 (16) 43.2(41) 
36 50.5(48) 16.8 (16)  32.6(31) 
29 43.5(43) 25.3 (24) 29.5 (28) 
29 35.8{34) 13.7(13)  50.5(48) 
26 36.8(35) 12.6(12) 50.5 (48) 
23 32.6(31) 14.7(14) 52.6 (50) 
20 13.7(13) 1.0( 1) 85.3 (81) 
17 38.9(37) 27.4 (26) 33.7 (32) 
4 27.4(26) 34.7 (33) 37.9 (36) 
—1 36.8(35) 38.9(37) 24.2 (23) 
~2 18.9(18) 22.1(21) 58.9 (56) 
-64 14.714) 54.7(52) — 20.0(19) 


NOTES. “Points” attempts to provide a weighted ranking of issues. Points were assigned as 


follows. 


“oppose” responses counted negatively. 

“support” responses counted positively. 

“strongly oppose” and “strongly support” given a double value. 
“don’t know / don’t care” and no response not counted. 


“No Opinion” column includes those not responding to question as well as those cir- 


cling “don’t know / don’t care.” 
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SURVEY OF UC LIBRARIANS (UCB & UCSF) 
SUMMARY OF RESPONSES: TABLE H 
“KEY ISSUES” 


(Those on which people would most like to see us work first) 


No. of 
mentions 

1. 35-hour week (2ab) 34 
2. improved health plan (7) 34 
3. improved pay (4) 31 
4. 9-month year (3) 20 
5. increased support for research & professional activity 20 
6. improved retirement plan (8) 13 
7. sabbaticals (5) 12 
8. change or eliminate peer review (15) 12 
9. collective bargaining (12) 11 
10. tenure (1) 8 

11. educational benefits (9) 7 
12. library services (C) 6 
13. vacation & sick leave (6) 6 
14, involvement in governance 6 
15. physical space & working conditions 5 
16. LAUC role 5 

17. grievance procedures d 
231 

(possible 293) 
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UC Regents Lawsuit Doesn’t Scare FPPC 


Despite a threatened lawsuit, Califor- 
nia’s Fair Political Practices Commission 
(FPPC) is still determined that the UC 
Regents, along with a number of top level 
UC administrators, will have to file com- 
plete financial disclosure statements. 

At its December 8 meeting in Sac- 
ramento, the FPPC was unmoved by 
arguments from Regents’ Counsel Donald 
L. Reidhaar who wrote to the Commission 
in November: “Although I am mindful 
that the Commission earlier voted to im- 
pose Article 2 reporting requirements on 
Regents, I would encourage your recon- 
sideration of that action with a view to 
avoiding litigation .... In the event we 
are required to file suit, we would plan to 
raise all possible legal grounds for 
resisting the Commission’s action.” 

Article 2 reporting requirements mean 
that Regents would be subject to the same 
financial disclosure rules that now apply 
to legislators, county supervisors, city 
councilmembers and similar officials 
throughout California. 

The Conflict of Interest Code previously 
drawn up by the University would have re- 
quired much more limited financial dis- 
closure by the Regents; the code was felt, 
by the FPPC, to be inadequate to meet the 
standards of the Political Reform Act of 
1974. 

Earlier this year, when a group of UC 
faculty members brought (unsuccessfully) 


a legal suit against the FPPC on the 
grounds that application of the Act to the 
University posed a threat to academic 
freedom, the Regents stood aloof. Now, 
however, with their own personai finances 
at issue, a majority of the Regents are 
showing more concern. Various published 
accounts mention that some Regents are 
thinking of resigning from the Board 
rather than submit to the financial 
disclosure requirement. What conse- 
quences such a development might have 
for the future composition of the Board, 
is, at this point, only a matter for specula- 
tion. 

Final action by the FPPC in approving 
UC’s Conflict of Interest Code is expected 
in early January; and the subsequent ac- 
tions by the Regents will be watched with 
great interest. 

The University Council has been active 
in this matter since early 1976, urging Ar- 
ticle 2 disclosure requirements for the 
Regents and top UC administrators and 
arguing, as well, for the protection of 
academic freedom by exempting the 
teaching and research activities of faculty 
from regulation by this Act. On both of 
these important points we have found a 
responsive ear in Sacramento, where 
earlier we had found no response at all in 
University Hall. 


—C. L. Schwartz 


“I consider it important, 
indeed urgently necessary, 
for intellectual workers to 
get together, both to pro- 
fect their own economic 
status and also, generally 
speaking, fo secure their 
influence in the political 
field.” 


—Albert Einstein 
May 28, 1944 


In this issue: 


A Horror Story © 


about a professor whose 


office was broken into, 


whose personal mail was 


opened, whose files were 


stolen — by UC officials 


in Berkeley! 


Start it on Page One, 
goon to3,4and5. 
You won't believe it! 


HOW THE REGENTS VOTED 
November, 1977 


TO FILE SUIT against the Fair Political Practices Commission which has required 
that top UC officials report publicly on their investments, real estate holdings and 


sources of income. 


FOR THE SUIT: Theodore Kroeber-Quinn, William A. Wilson, Joseph A. Moore, 
Gene E. Pendergast, Jr., Donald Reithner, William Coblentz, De Witt Higgs, Vilma 


Martinez, David Saxon, Dean Watkins. 


AGAINST THE SUIT: Verne Orr, Yori Wada, Michael Salerno, Stanley Shein- 


baum. . 


TO REDUCE TUITION by $51 a year, beginning 1978-1979. 
FOR: Coblentz, Pendergast, Wada, Reithner, Saxon, Sheinbaum. 
AGAINST: Martinez, Orr, Quinn, Watkins, Wilson, Higgs. 


ABSTAINING: Moore, Salerno. 


Library Grievance Survey 


Continued from Page 7 

Other suggestions were for improve- 
ments in the preservation of materials; 
security of the collections; cleaner serials 
records; better communication; staffing 
flexibility in small units; better lighting in 
the subject catalogue hall; more exchange 
programs and visits to other libraries; re- 
quiring more librarians to teach Bibliog- 
raphy 1; creation of an ombudsman to 
help the ordinary user in locating 
materials; and greater involvement in 
governance of professional and staff per- 
sonnel below the branch and department 
head level. 

One respondent, a public services li- 
brarian, commented at some length that 
even more important than the “bread and 
butter” issues is what the librarian sees as 
a general decline in the quality of the ser- 
vices we provide our users, both because of 
inadequate staffing in public services 
operations and because of compromises in 
the quality of the bibliographic access we 
provide. The librarian mentions specif- 
ically the inadequacy of Library of Con- 
gress cataloging in many subject areas and 
the fact that we are gradually having to 
phase out many locally maintained cata- 
logues and specialized indexes. 

Another person commented that too 
many changes during the last few years 
have unnecessarily made each individual 
job more complex and that a general cam- 
paign or program of work simplification is 
in order. 

Finally, several people who voted to 
eliminate peer review took the trouble to 
sketch out their criticisms of the peer 
review system and propose an alternative: 
either essentially automatic advancement 
upon satisfactory performance, or a sim- 
ple administrative review/decision com- 
biħed with a grievance procedure which 
would end (if necessary) in binding ar- 
bitration. 


NOT THE LAST WORD 


The questionnaire was by no means 
perfect, or the last word. It was intended 
to give us something to begin with. Some 
questions were too vague or ambiguous, at 
least one was illogical (“optional 9-month 
year without pay reduction”), and one was 


mistaken (the LAUC President already 
has full voting rights on the Library Coun- 
cil). In some areas, the University ad- 
ministration has already been working for 
or thinking about improvements (e.g., 
retirement benefits, dental plan). What 
the questionnaire has given us is a list of 
specific issues which we can now in- 
vestigate more purposefully, first by clari- 
fying existing University policies and 
plans, then by exploring the extent to 
which these benefits are available 
elsewhere. Later, perhaps, we can dis- 
tribute a second questionnaire to gather 
additional information about how several 
of these benefits would affect UC 
librarians. We should then be able to 
refine our requests and justify them effec- 
tively. 

Our tentative working list will consist of 
the 13 issues highest on the “points” list 
(several are interrelated), plus the two 
which were high on the “key issues" list: 
the 9-month year and collective bargain- 
ing. Inthe case Of the optional 9-month’ 
year, it seems to be highly desirable to 
some people, is now available in the CSUC 
system, and seems like an option which it 
ought to be possible to allow some 
librarians without adversely affecting 
others’ working conditions. 

In the case of collective bargaining, the 
issue is, of course, particularly important 
to the University Council-AFT as an orga- 
nization and, in our opinion, would put us 
in the strongest position to push for any of 
the other benefits on the list. Further- 
more, both issues did have the support of 
about 50% of the respondents — a respec- 
table number, considering that people's 
opinions may vary considerably depending 
on how’ the terms are defined and that 


. there has beën virtually no recent discus- 


sion of the 9-morith year or collective 
bargaining ‘as issues. 


om 


We would, of coiirse, appreciate any WO 


further comments and suggestions. 

—Bill Whitson 
President, UFL 
University Council — AFT 
(415) 841-1750 
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